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m BOTANICAL GAZETTE. 

the blossom of unwelcome guests. And this may be extended to the 
flies also, which might reach the blossom on the wing, but are attract- 
ed rather to the glands beneath, to their own destruction. Those 
who have good opportunities of observing Mentzelia ornata, and its 
much more common relative M. nuda, are requested to investigate 
the matter, and ascertain whether this charge of cruel behavior is 
well founded. — A. Gbay. 

Fission of Leaves in the Peach. — Mr. Henry W. Lothrop, an ob- 
servant naturalist of Providence, has just brought me some leaves 
from a common peach tree (Primus Persica), in his garden, which 
exhibit fission in a curious manner. On the same tree occur normal 
lanceolate leaves, others broader and barely three-lobed, some which 
are decidedly three-cleft, and some bifurcated in the manner so com- 
mon in ferns. The last present a curious modification. What, in the 
three-cleft form, is the terminal segment, is here, in some cases, re- 
duced to a minute leaflet, standing at right angles to the plane of 
the leaf. 

That the phenomenon results from fission, and not from the fusion 
of two leaves, is shown by the position of the leaves, and by the con- 
tinuation of the midrib in the simply lobed forms, to the normally 
acute apex. In some of the three-cleft ones, a vein rather stronger 
than the general pinnation runs into the lateral lobes. In the bifur- 
cated examples, the midrib apparently divides at the sinus, giving 
off a branch to each lobe. — W. W. Bailey. 

Supplementary Note. — Since I forwarded an account of this abnor- 
mality, Mr. Lothrop, in whose garden the tree grows, has brought me 
some still more aberrant leaves. These are of the bifurcated type, 
with the odd leaflet borne in the sinus, but in these the leaflet is, as 
one might say, proliferous, bearing another beyond, or as if the first 
were constricted in the middle. The owner attributes the eccentric- 
ity of the tree to unusual manuring — W. W. B. 

The dichogamy op Spigelia Marilandica is strongly marked, and is 
of the type of Campanula. The anthers connive around the style, 
the upper half of which is beset with pollen-collecting hairs, on which 
the pollen is copiously deposited : the elongation of the style now 
protrudes the pollen-laden portion, and the terminal stigma matures 
a day or two later. In the second flowering here in September the 
adjustment occasionally fails by the style elongating before the an- 
thers discharge their pollen. — A. Gray. 
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Pursh's station for Scolopendrium vulgare re-discovered — That 
the ladies of the Syracuse Botanical Club are both zealous and fortu- 
nate may be shown by the following note from their Secretary, Mrs. 
M. J. Myers : 

"We have to day (Sept. 30) found Pursh's locality for Scolopendrium 
vulgare. Dr. Torrey in his work published in 1843, says : "It was first 
detected in North America byPursh. who found it among loose rocks, 
in shady woods, near Onondaga, on the plantation of J. Geddes, Esq." 
That gentleman was grandfather to the present owner, Mr. James 
Geddes. The fern was discovered when his father, Mr. Geo. Geddes, 
was a lad. He saved a frond and many botanists have since that day 
searched for the fern, but it was left for us to rediscover it to-day. 
Some twenty of us visited the farm to-day, and separating into two 
parties, explored thoroughly. Mrs. Barnes, our Vice-President, was 
probably the first lady who saw it, but several others were not far 
behind. The locality is not far from the new station for Botrychium 
Lunaria and Epipactis. 1 ' 

The most arctic timber — Among the specimens brought from Griu- 
nell Land by the British Polar Expedition of 1875-6, from the Alert's 
winter-quarters, lat. 82 deg. 27 min., is a piece of dead stem of Salix 
arctica, a centimetre and a half in diameter, "on a section of which 
nearly 40 annual circles" of very different size have been counted. 
This is said to be "the finest piece of indigenous timber yet met with 
in Grinnell Land." — A. Gray. 

"Carnivorous Plants." — The epithet carnivorous seems to have 
been first applied to plants by Wm. Bartram, in the introduction to 
his Travels, p. xx, where in a very highly wrought description of 
Dwnfea muscipula, he denominates it a "carnivorous vegetable." He 
suggests the same of Sarracenia, but remains in doubt. — A. Gray. 

Glue for the Herbarium. — Fish glue is made on a large scale at 
Gloucester, Mass., and is sold both in a solid form and in a pasty 
liquid state. It is cheap, nearly colorless, and strong, and well adapt- 
ed for affixing specimens and tickets to the herbarium-sheets. We 
here use it in the liquid form, and find it very handy and excellent. 
It takes the place both of the ordinary glue, in which it saves heating, 
and of the tragacanth paste. — A. Gray. 

An Extempore Botanic Garden. — I doubt if any college which 
does not boast a regular botanic garden, can show upon its own 



